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THE  Walthamstow  Antiquarian  Society  has  made  possible  the  Walthamstow 
Historical  Pageant  of  1930.  Founded  in  1914  that  Society  has,  during  the 
succeeding  years,  interested  our  people  by  means  of  lectures  and  addresses 
on  the  history  of  our  town.  Some  of  its  members  have  explored  the  local  and 
national  archives  for  new  material,  and  much  of  this  has  been  introduced  into  the 
twenty-two  Monographs,  which  have  achieved  a  national  reputation. 

Miss  C.  Demain  Saunders,  one  of  the  members  of  that  Society,  presented  to 
the  Walthamstow  Council,  in  1926,  a  series  of  twelve  Panels  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Walthamstow.  These  Panels  are  among  our  most  valued  possessions ;  they  have 
been  the  delight  of  all  visitors  to  our  Central  Library,  and  their  designs,  full  of  "the 
boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power,"  have  given  inspiration  to  the  writers  of  the 
Episodes  which  commemorate  our  glorious  history  in  bygone  days. 

The  idea  of  the  Walthamstow  Pageant  originated  with  Miss  C.  Demain  Saunders, 
who,  in  December,  1929,  wrote  to  the  Education  Committee,  suggesting  that 
"something  beautiful  of  a  dramatic  kind  would  be  a  happy  way  of  commemorating 
the  Coming  of  the  Charter."  She  further  suggested  that  "  a  Pageant,  carried  out  by  the 
Schools,  might  be  considered  before  the  summer  of  1930  passes."  The  Education 
Committee  very  favourably  entertained  the  idea,  and  the  meeting  of  a  Provisional 
Committee  was  held  on  4th  February,  when  Mr.  Burnell  was  elected  Chairman.  It 
was  then  decided  to  hold  a  Pageant  some  time  in  October,  and  various  Committees 
and  Sub-Committees  were  formed  with  a  view  to  enlist  the  support  and  sympathy  of  as 
many  friends  as  possible.  The  Education  Committee  agreed  to  give  a  substantial  grant 
towards  the  expenses,  and,  on  rgth  February,  the  Higher  Education  Committee  also 
gave  their  support  to  the  work  of  the  Provisonal  Committee. 

Having  secured  the  co-operation  of  both  Education  Committees,  it  was  decided 
that  twelve  Episodes,  with  an  Epilogue,  "  The  Coming  of  the  Charter,"  should  be 
given ;  and  a  book  containing  "  Suggestions  for  the  Episodes  with  accompanying 
Notes  "  was  compiled  and  circulated  for  the  use  of  the  various  Schools.  The  several 
Episodes  were  then  allocated,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  everything  was  working 
satisfactorily.  The  Libraries'  Committee  circulated  a  valuable  list  of  books  which 
would  be  of  use  to  the  teachers  concerned  in  their  work  of  research  and  of  writing 
their  Episodes ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  keen  spirit  abroad  to  make  the 
Walthamstow  Pageant  a  great  success. 

Early  in  July  the  whole  of  the  Episodes  were  sent  in  by  the  various  Schools 
for  approval  by  the  Committee,  and,  having  been  passed  for  the  printer,  the  work  of 
producing  the  Book  of  the  Pageant  began.     This  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  many- 


sided  activities  of  the  various  Committees  charged  with  the  work  of  preparing  the 
Walthamstow  Pageant  ;  but  amidst  all  this  preparation  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Burnell, 
was  supremely  helpful.  His  wise  guidance  solved  many  a  difficult  problem,  and  he 
deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  all  he  has  done  as  the  leader  in  this  important  period  of 
planning  and  arranging  for  the  Pageant  in  October,  1930. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  a  few  sentences  on  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Waltham- 
stow Pageant.  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  a  pageant  is  a  showy  exhibition, 
a  spectacle,  a  fleeting  show.  Our  Pageant  will  be  all  that  and  something  more.  It 
will  serve  to  remind  our  Citizens  of  what  we  owe  to  past  generations  for  the  general 
development  of  the  town  from  its  early  and  crude  state  to  what  it  is  to-day.  The 
Pageant  of  Walthamstow  will  revive  the  memory  of  Great  Men  and  Women,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  whether  John  Ball  or  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  whether  Serf  or 
Tudor  Mayor;  whether  a  great  Soldier  as  Warwick  or  a  consummate  Scholar  as  Roger 
Ascham.  It  will  serve  to  show  that  Walthamstow  has  not  been  isolated  from  the  life 
of  the  outer  world,  and,  to  adapt  one  of  Kipling's  lines,  we  shall  find  that  "  They  know 
not  Walthamstow  who  only  Walthamstow  know."  The  Pageant  will  make  the  historical 
associations  of  Walthamstow  better  known,  especially  the  historical  buildings  that  still 
remain  in  our  town.  The  Pageant  will  worthily  commemorate  the  Granting  of  the 
Charter  in  1929,  and  should  stimulate  a  real  civic  interest  in  the  young  people  of 
Walthamstow.  The  Pageant  is,  lastly,  an  effort  that  will  redound  to  the  credit  of 
Walthamstow,  so  that  its  people  may  love  it  more  and  more,  and  that  visitors  may 
come  to  appreciate  the  good  government  of  the  town,  and  realise  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  Walthamstow  is  linked  up  with  its  historic  past. 

The  Pageant  opens  with  an  ]£pfSO&€  depicting  the  Manorial  rule  after  William 
the  Conqueror  had  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  holders  to  his  Norman  followers. 
The  Manor  of  Wilcumestou  had  passed  to  the  Toni  family,  who  held  it  for  the  better 
part  of  two  centuries.  Some  of  the  Tonis  were  men  of  renown,  and  achieved  fame  in 
many  lands.  The  long  rule  of  the  Tonis  in  Wilcumestou  saw  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  regular  holding  of  manorial  courts,  where  fines 
and  penalties  were  inflicted  for  various  offences.  The  Parish  Priest  followed  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  and  observed  the  Holydays  and  Festivals,  when  some  colour  was 
given  to  the  life  of  the  peasants.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  peasants  were 
oppressed,  and  there  was  no  man  to  help  them.  Pestilence  stalked  the  land  and  the 
Black  Death  devastated  whole  districts.  We  hear  little  of  Wilcumestou  through  the 
Plantagenet  period,  but  we  can  imagine,  from  contemporary  records  of  neighbouring 
places,  how  sad  was  the  life  of  the  people.  When  things  were  at  their  worst,  there 
arose  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  John  Ball,  who  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  peasants.  His  story  has  been  well  told  by  William  Morris,  and  the 
5CC0II&  lEptSOfce  gives  a  picture  of  him  and  his  work  in  our  district.  John  Ball 
gave  his  life  for  the  cause,  but,  as  the  result  of  his  efforts,  serfdom  received  a  death- 
blow, and  gradually  but  surely  the  peasants  had  a  more  tolerable  life,  for  the  hands  of 
their  task-masters  no  longer  pressed  so  heavily  on  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Manor  of  Walthamstow  Toni  had  passed  into  the  Beauchamp 


family,  and  the  UIMfD  EptSO&C  connects  our  town  with  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sons  of  that  house — Richard  de  Beauehanip.  Karl  of  Warwick.  He  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  stands  out  in  the  records  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  Kingdom  in  Fiance,  where  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Hcmy  V 
and  Princess  Katharine,  and  also  at  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  was  at  Rouen  that 
Earl  Richard  died  in  1439,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  His  body  was  honourably 
conveyed  as  well  by  water  as  by  land  from  Rouen  to  Warwick,  and  then  buried  in  the 
College  of  the  Church  founded  by  his  noble  ancestors. 

The  death  of  this  brave  knight  carries  us  to  another  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  also 
played  a  prominent  part  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Earl  of  Warwick  is  repre- 
sented in  the  JfOUl'tb  lEptSCfce  as  being  present  in  France  and  negotiating  with  King 
Lewis  and  Queen  Margaret  to  support  the  Lancastrian  cause.  He  had  hitherto  been 
a  Yorkist,  but,  in  the  godless  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  he  was  doomed  to  spend 
in  the  cause  of  a  faction  his  abilities  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  nation.  He 
fought  at  Barnet,  and  there  his  roll  of  successes  was  ended  by  a  crushing  defeat. 
History  has  given  him  some  renown  as  the  Kingmaker,  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  but  as 
far  as  Walthamstow  is  concerned  his  manors  were  confiscated,  and  for  a  long  time  there 
was  confusion.  After  his  death  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  dragged  on  till  1485,  when  the 
defeat  of  Richard  III  at  Bosworth  brought  to  an  end  the  long  civil  war  mainly  between 
the  nobles  on  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  sides. 

The  jfiftl)  EpiSO&e  introduces  us  to  a  better  condition  of  affairs  throughout 
England.  A  new  King  arose  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII,  who  became  the  lord  of  the 
former  Beauchamp  and  Salisbury  lands  in  Walthamstow.  In  his  days  a  new  spirit 
of  adventure  was  evident,  and  men  from  the  prosperous  port  of  Bristol  came  to  London 
and  some  of  these  merchants  settled  in  Walthamstow.  Such  names  as  Monoux,  Withi- 
pole,  Vaughan  and  Thome  are  links  between  the  great  western  port  and  our  town. 
George  Monoux,  mayor  of  London,  and  Master  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  lived  at  his 
seat  at  Chapel  End  for  forty  years,  and  during  that  time  proved  himself  a  benefactor  to 
Walthamstow.  We  must  always  remember  the  Foundation  of  his  Grammar  School  in 
St.  Mary's  Churchyard  in  1527,  and  very  appropriately  the  jfiftl)  EptSOfcC  gives 
a  sketch  of  a  day  in  that  School  in  1540.  It  would  delight  the  heart  of  Monoux  if  he 
could  see  the  wondrous  change  from  1527  to  1930.  In  the  former  year  about  twenty 
boys  were  learning,  whereas  in  the  present  year  there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  boys 
being  taught  by  a  large  and  experienced  Staff. 

The  Tudor  period  was  a  brilliant  time  in  our  history,  when  perhaps  we  can  say  that 
England  was  really  "  Merry."  At  any  rate,  the  gtjtb  EptSO&e  brings  before  us 
the  celebration  of  .May  Day  in  Tudor  times,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Walthamstow  and 
its  citizens  entered  heartily  into  the  festivities,  the  dancing  and  the  junketing  of  that 
memorable  day  in  the  year  when  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  winter  were 
past,  and  men  and  women  hailed  the  coming  of  summer  with  joy  and  gladness. 

We  know  much  about  Walthamstow  in  Tudor  days,  when  not  only  merchants 
settled  here,  but  it  became  the  resort  of  poets  and  scholars.  Foremost  among  the 
scholars  was  Roger  Ascham,  Royal  Tutor  to  several  of  the  Tudor  Princesses.     He  will 


always  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "  The  Scholemaster,"  the  first  of  all  our 
works  on  Education.  It  was  written  while  he  was  in  retirement  at  Salisbury  Hall, 
although  it  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.  Our  Education  Committee  have 
honoured  his  memory  by  naming  one  of  their  Schools  in  Billet  Road,  the  Roger  Ascham 
School,  and  now  the  SCVClltb  EpiSO&e  is  devoted  to  his  commemoration  in  this 
Pageant  Year. 

George  Gascoigne,  soldier  and  poet,  came  into  possession  of  some  property  in 
Walthamstow,  and  from  his  "  pore  house "  he  issued  volumes  of  poetry,  that  have 
made  him  famous  and  shed  lustre  on  our  town.  The  lEi^btl)  JEpiSOfcC  gives 
us  a  good  idea  of  his  patronage  and  encouragement  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the 
many-sided  character  of  this  soldier  of  fortune  and  poet  of  fame. 

In  the  early  portion  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  manor  of  Walthamstow  Toni 
was  bought  by  Charles  Maynard  and  it  has  since  continued  in  that  family  ;  the  present 
representative  being  Frances,  Countess  of  Warwick.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
England,  Walthamstow  was  much  affected  by  the  Civil  War,  and  some  of  its  people 
suffered  heavy  money  losses  owing  to  their  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  latter  part  of 
the  Stuart  period  saw  a  great  change,  for  the  Merry  King  reigned,  and  once  again  there 
was  gaiety  and  frivolity.  The  IKMlUb  EptSObC  represents  this  period  in  the  person 
of  Samuel  Pepys,  who  knew  Walthamstow  and  some  of  its  residents.  The  Vicar  was 
his  old  school-fellow  and  the  Penns,  Battens,  Browns,  and  Shipmans  were  always  glad 
to  have  a  visit  from  the  man-about- town,  the  courtier,  and  the  lover  of  good  things. 
Walthamstow  figures  prominently  in  the  "Diary"  of  Pepys,  and  we  can  form  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  life  of  our  town,  when  Pepys  came  to  Walthamstow  nearly  three 
centuries  ago. 

The  "Ccittb  BSpiSODe  introduces  us  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  helps  us  to 
realize  the  insecurity  of  travelling,  when  Richard  Turpin  and  his  fellow  highwaymen 
ranged  the  roads  leading  out  of  London.  The  Eighteenth  Century  was  a  period  of 
growth  ;  it  lacked  the  gaiety  of  the  Tudor  age  ;  and  we  can  understand  most  of  the 
affairs  in  our  own  town  by  reading  the  Vestry  Minutes  and  other  Parochial  Records 
that  have  been  preserved. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  comes  before  us  in  the  JEltJVCltfb  lEptSOftC  and 
presents  Benjamin  Disraeli,  one  of  Cogan's  most  interesting  pupils.  Walthamstow  was 
then  the  home  of  City  merchants,  bankers,  and  wealthy  men,  and  had  some  very 
excellent  schools  for  the  education  of  their  sons.  Cogan's  school  at  Essex  Hall, 
Higham  Hill,  was  easily  first  and  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  last  school  Disraeli 
attended  before  he  entered  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  reached  Westminster  by 
way  of  Walthamstow,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-two  he  had  written  "  Vivian  Grey,' 
his  earliest  novel.  He  wrote  further  romances,  and  in  1834  appeared  "The  Revolutionary 
Epic."  This  was  the  year  of  the  birth  of  William  Morris  at  Elm  Lodge,  Walthamstow, 
and  while  Morris  was  at  school  at  Walthamstow  and  Woodford,  Disraeli  was  writing  in 
rapid  succession,  "  Coningsby,"  "Sybil"  and  "  Tancred,"  three  novels  that  brought  the 
claims  of  Young  England  and  a  New  England  before  our  people. 
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The  Xlwelftb  JEptSO&e  is  concerned  with  William  Morris,  "  the  greatest  man 

that  Walthamstow  had  produced."    He  knew  our  town  even  better  than  his  predecessor, 

Disraeli,  and  he  knew  our  Forest  from  Hale  End  to  the  Theydons.     This  last  Episode 

must  appeal  to  all  Walthamstow  people,  and  the  words  of  Morris  will  often  recur  : 

"  Remember  me  a  little  then,  I  pray, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

The  Pageant  is  fittingly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ]£pilO0Ue— The  Coming  of  the 
Charter.  This  is  most  admirably  conceived  and  enables  us  by  its  symbolism  to  grasp 
the  teaching  of  the  various  Episodes  in  the  Pageant  of  Walthamstow. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  so  that  the  Pageant  shall  be  a  beautiful  and  stirrring 
show.  The  work  of  preparation  occupied  several  months  when  hundreds  of  happy 
children  went  through  rehearsals  of  singing,  dancing  and  mass  movements  to  their 
evident  enjoyment. 

The  production  of  the  Book,  of  the  Pageant  has  been  a  labour  of  love  to 
Mr.  Roebuck,  on  whom  has  devolved  the  greater  portion  of  the  work.  How  well  this 
has  been  done  is  apparent  from  the  beautiful  book  that  is  now  issued.  All  our  friends 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  achievement  by  one  who  so  happily  serves  the  town 
of  Walthamstow. 

The  Pageant  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  its  living  pictures  fade  away ; 
but  the  Book  of  the  Pageant  will  remain  and  in  years  to  come  it  will  revive  many 
pleasant  memories  of  the  Pageant  Year— Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty. 

GEORGE    F.   BOSWORTH 


lEpisobe  1 
XTbe  XEonis— jfvom  Sayon  to  IRovman 

TABLEAU    I. 

Ralph  de  Toni,  Lord  of  the  Manor   of  Wilcumestou,  attends  the  Court  of 

William  I  at  Salisbury  to  pay  homage  for  his  fief. 

CHARACTERS: 

The  King,  William  I.  Abbots.  Ladies  of  the  Court. 

Archbishop  Lanfranc.  The  Marshal.  Jester,  etc. 

( The  Scene  opens  with  the  King  seated  upon  his  throne  (on  the  right  of  the  Stage), 
the  Barons,  etc.,  on  the  King's  right  and  facing  the  audience  and  the  ladies. 
The  King's  Secretary  (or  Chancellor)  stands  or  is  seated  before  a  table 
littered  with  parchment,  etc.,  and  the  tivo  volumes  of  the  Domesday  Book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and  facing  the  throne  stands  Ralph  de  Toni, 
attended  by  his  Squire,  Seneschal,  etc.) 

Marshal  (addressing  the  Throne).  Sire,  here  stands  your  Majesty's  liege  subject  Ralph 
de  Tonij  who  has  come  hither  to  swear  allegiance  for  the  fair  Manor  of 
Wilcumestou. 

King  (addressing  Toni).     It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  approach  us. 

(Toni  thereupon  approaches  within  three  feet  of  the  Throne). 

Chancellor  (rising  and  addressing  Toni).  Ralph  de  Toni,  by  what  right  do  you  claim  lord- 
ship over  the  Manor  of  Wilcumestou  ? 

Toni.  I  claim  it  in  virtue  of  my  marriage  to  the  Lady  Judith,  daughter  to  the 

Countess  Judith,  niece  of  my  Lord,  the  King. 

King  (to  the  Chancellor).     What  says  the  Book  ? 

Chancellor  (consulting  the  Domesday  Book).  Wilcumestou  is  herein  described  as  the  land 
of  the  Countess  Judith. 

King.  It  pleases  us  that  Lady  Judith  has  bestowed  her  hand    upon   a   brave 

Norman,  forgetting  her  recreant  father,  Waltheof,  and  his  base  Saxon  race, 
who  have  repaid  our  favour  with  treachery.  (Here  addressing  the  Archbishop). 
Your  Grace  will  therefore  administer  the  oath  to  our  faithful  servant. 

(Toni  thereupon  strips  off  his  armour,  which  he  places  at 
at  the  feet  of  the  King.) 

The  Archbishop  (to  Toni).  Kneel,  place  both  your  hands  within  the  King's.  Repeat 
after  me  :  I  am  your  man  for  life.  I  will  be  loyal  to  you  in  life  and  death. 
So  help  me  God.     (Toni  repeats). 

(The  King  hereupon  bends  down  and  kisses  Toni  upon 
the  forehead.) 
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TABLEAU    II. 

Welcome  given  to  Ralph  de  Toni  in  the  Manor  Court  of  Wilcumestou 

upon  his  return  from  salisbury  after  the  klng  had  confirmkh 

his  claim  to  the  manor. 

(Ralph  de  Toni  and  his  wife,  Judith,  on  dais). 

Seneschal  {addressing  the  Lady  Judith).  My  gracious  lady,  it  is  my  pleasure  as  steward  of 
this  ancient  Manor  to  welcome  on  behalf  of  every  tenant,  free  and  serf,  the 
noble  knight  by  your  side,  who  by  his  marriage  to  you  thus  becomes  our 
head  and  protector. 

Tenants  {in  chorus).     Long  life  to  our  noble  knight  and  his  fair  lady. 

Ralph  de  Toni  {replying).     To  all  our  tenants  we  extend  our  protection. 
All  afore-time  privileges  shall  continue. 

Wrongs  and  grievances  our  Courts  shall  continue  to  redress  as  of  old. 
We  hope,  shortly,  to  build  a  Church,  as  tribute  to  God's  manifold  blessings 
to  us,  which  will  perpetuate  both  our  name  and  the  glory  and  loyalty  of 
our  Manor. 

On  some  day  later  to  be  announced  by  our  Seneschal  we  will  hold  a  Court 
Baron  which  all  our  freemen  will  attend  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
prescribed  by  law  and  custom. 


mcftttU  cenutc  vMkf  <**<{  &£&  $'  m4"   yf-X^l'^Tn. 
Sep-  n-  car-  lT^^nw•  Zc -?Cs  car •  luuTimu    7?v.^Vw-    CtWtuitt 

tounl  t-rW  ■  KKXS  p<*  U^^  cAf-  C<uA)rJcy\&r$- 

Facsimile  from   Domesday   Book   or  the   Entry   Relating    to  Wilcumestou. 
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Episobe  2 
3obn  Ball  anb  the  peasants 

SCENE    I. 
The  Stillroom  of  the  Manor  House. 

{Before  the  curtain  rises  the  maid  Margery  sings  : 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

Curtain  rises  to  shoiv  two  maids  busy  with  herbs,  bottles,  jars,  etc.) 

fenny.  What  are  the  words  thou  singest  so  blithely  ? 

Margery.  Strange  words  now  heard  from  heath  and  hedge  : — "When  Adam,  etc." 

Jenny.  Nonsense  and  worse.     If  my  lord  but  hear  thou  wilt  be  whipped. 

Margery.  An  it  would  help  John  Ball  and  the  fellowship,  willingly  then  would  I  be 

whipped. 

fenny.  John  Ball— a  rascally  fellow — such  as  delude  the  baser  sort,  running  at  his 

heels  and  yapping  at  their  betters.  Were  not  Adam  and  Eve  better  as 
gentlefolk  in  Eden  than  daily  toiling  like  villeins? 

Margery.  But  John  Ball  is  the  rarest  man — come  I  prithee,  hear  him  tomorrow  at  the 

Cross — he  bears  a  message  from  the  brethren  in  Kent  who  are  rising  against 
the  tax. 

Jenny.  Sh — .     My  lady  approaches. 

Lady.  What  are  ye  about  ?    The  camomile  hath  not  brewed  yet  and  the  agrimony 

is  aspoiling.     Ye  be  idle  sluts. 

Margery.  We  did  but  talk  a  little  of  the  coming  of  Master  John  Ball. 

Lady.  My  lord  hath  sworn  by  Our  Lady  of  Sempringbam  that  ox  and  ass  shall  go 

free  and  men  and  women  draw  the  plough  when  he  hears  in  his  demesne 
the  words  John  Ball  hath  elsewhere  preached.     Who  is  this  John  Ball? 

Margery.  He  sorroweth  for  the  years  of  ruin  since  Black  Death  and  the  French  Wars 
have  been.  John  Ball  saith  that  could  we  but  see  the  king  himself  .... 
yet  I  know  not 

Lady.  Harmless  enough  in  sound — yet  ever  in  affairs  of  state  your  meek  man 

causeth  the  greater  evil.  I  would  not  have  the  village  know,  but  messengers 
came  last  night  through  the  forest  to  say  that  Brentwood  hath  beaten  and 
stoned  the  king's  men  out  of  town  and  in  Waltham  men  have  burned  the 
documents.  Say  nought :  woe  will  surely  follow  when  man  riseth  against 
his  lord.  Enough  of  idle  chatter  :  away  with  thy  brew  to  the  mews,  my 
lord  would  dose  his  goshawk  against  the  morrow's  hawking. 
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SCENE   II, 

Before  the  Cross. 

(Women  talking  together  as  Margery  rushes  in.) 

Margery.  I  slipped  away  to  tell  the  news.     Brentwood  and  Waltham  have  risen — 

I  must  back  to  the  house,  but  tell  my  father. 

(Men  enter  from  the  butts  as  she  runs  out.) 

A  Man.  We  shot  at  still  targets  today,  but  soon  they  shall  be  moving,  yea,  living 

targets. 
Father  of  Margery.     Let  there  be  no  random  talk.     We  suffer  not  by  our  master's  will : 

yet  they  will  wreak  hard  vengeance  if  the  villeins  rise:  a  wisi    man  will  he 

be  who  bides  at  home. 
Mother  of  Margery.      Spoken  like  a  villein  and  no  true  man.       Rise  with   Brentwood's 

men  !  Arc  we  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  our  lord  ?     Know  ye  not, 

"  When  Adam  delved  ..."  etc. 

All.  "John  the  Miller  grinds  small,  small,  small, 

The  king's  son  of  heaven  shall  pay  for  all." 

(Sound  of  marching  off  and  John  Bail  enters  with  men 
of  Kent  singing,  '-When  Adam  delved."  This 
music  breaks  through  the  "fohn  the  Miller  "  tune. 
The  men  of  Kent  are  dressed  in  steel  caps  and 
body  armour.      Priest  enters  and  speaks.) 

Priest.  My  children,  John  Ball  cometh.  nfused  shouts  of  greeting.) 

John  Ball.  My  brethren,  I  greet  you.  I  came  this  morning  through  your  greenwood 
and  heard  one  singing  a  lay  of  the  olden  limes.  He  sang  right  merrily  of 
Robin  Hood  and  the  folk  of  the  wild  wood,  better  far  than  the  Flemings 
of  the  towns.  Men  of  the  wood  do  their  own  will.  So  needs  must  we. 
One  Lord  we  have,  in  Heaven  above  and  His  Will  be  done.  Ye  are  no 
wise  your  own  master,  but  rather  the  masters  oppress  you  beyond  bearing. 

ist  Man.  And  they  take  away  our  baver  time. 

John  Ball.       Yet  in  the  wars  was  it  knights  or  archers  John  Frenchman  feared?  You 

will  say  archers — such  archers  as  I  see  about  me  at  this  moment  with  long 

bows  ready 

2nd  Man.         Death  to  the  tyrants. 

Father  of  Margery.     This  is  idle  talk  and  right  dangerous. 

Mother  of  Margery.     Dangerous,  quotha,  take  no  heed  to  him — 'tis  but  a  coward. 

John  Ball.       Ye  have  been  fools  too  long.     Things  will  never  go  well  in  England  till 

goods  be  held  in  common.     By  what  right  are  your  lords  greater  than  ye, 

if  we  all  come  of  the  same  father  and  mother  ?  (People  sing.) 

John  Ball.        Ye  know  your  foes — the  rich  lords  who  use  you  for  their  beasts  and  make 

ready  for  you  rope  and  gallows. 
Woman.  They  slew  my  brother  Giles. 

John  Ball.        They  are  clothed  in  velvet  and  warm  in  their  ermine,  while  we  are  covered 

with  rags.     They  have  wine  and  spices  and  fair  white  bread,  we  have  but 

water  and  oatcake.     They  have  idleness  and  fine  houses  and  we  have  pain 

and  labour,  the  rain  and  wind  in  the  fields.     And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  our 

toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state. 
Voice.  And  from  us  shall  they  take  their  fall. 

John  Ball.       There  be  too  many  rich  men  in  this  country.      If  there  he  hut  one,  'tis  one 

too  many.     Wen  ye  without  masters  what  would  ye  lack  ? 

All.  Naught. 

'3 


John  Ball.  Ye  have  spoken.  Then  indeed  shall  ye  reap  the  harvest  that  ye  sow  and 
dwell  in  the  house  that  ye  build.  But  villeins  are  ye  now,  and  villeins  shall 
ye  be  save  ye  do  what  I  tell.     Would  ye  hear  it  ? 

All.  Aye. 

John  Ball.  Get  ye  to  the  king.  If  he  deny  you,  by  reason  of  his  evil  counsellors,  ye 
know  how  the  matter  shall  end.     To  London  ! 

All.  To  London. 

(They  march  off  singing  as  the  Lord  and  Lady  come  in 
from  hawking,  each  with  hawk  on  wrist :  a  man  carries 
a  cadge.     They  look  after  the  departing  crowd. ) 

Lord.  Whither  go  they  ? 

Old  People.      To  London  my  Lord. 

Lord.  They  shall  be  stopped  ere  they  reach  Bow  Bridge.    Let  us  but  rid  us  of  this 

gear.     Begone,  ye  dogs.  (Crmvd  disappears  hastily.) 

Lady.  Nay,  my  lord,  ye  may  crush  these  men,  but  what  of  that  ?  They  rise  again. 

Though  the  priest  be  mad,  to  common  men  he  bringeth  hope.  What  if 
that  hope  should  triumph  ? 
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JEpisobe  3 

IRicbavb  be  Beaucbamp,  tbe  great 

Eavl  of  Warwick,   anb  Xorb   of 

tbe  Manor  of  Maltbamstow 


SCENE    I. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  France 

(Henry  and  Warwick  are  discovered.  The  King  paces  to  and  fro,  betraying  by  his 
movements  and  gestures  the  impetuosity  of  the  man  of  action  and  a  hint  of  the 
nervousness  of  an  impending  bridegroom.  Warwick's  suavity  and  discreet 
amusement  are  proper  to  the  groom  s-man  on  such  occasions  and  especially  to 
the  cultured  and  travelled  man  of  affairs.     The  King  speaks.) 

Henry.  What  time  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

Warwick.        Tis  just  ten  minutes  since  your  Majesty  enquired. 

Henry.  Ha !     Impatience    now   takes  from    me   the   sense   of   reckoning.     1  am 

a  soldier — a  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best — and  I  brook  not 
delay  with  quietness.      I  would  rush  on  to  action. 

Warwick  {amused).     The  soldier  rushes  so  to  victory.     Would  he  haste  also  to  captivity  ? 

Henry  (smiling).     Captivity  !    Nay,  I  love  Kate  and  for  her  dower ;  she  brings  to  me  the 

fair  broad  lands  of  France. 
Warwick.         Will  you  not  sit,  my  liege,  and  hear  some  song  ?     Perchance 'twill  silver 

o'er  the  leaden  minutes. 
Henry  (sighing)      I  will,  my  lord  (sits).     In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  as 

modest  stillness  and  humility. 

A  hidden  choir  sings  the  catch — 

Frere  Jacques,  Frere  Jacques,  dormez-vous,  dormez-vous? 

Sonnez  les  matines,  sonnez  les  marines, 

Dig,  din,  don. 

Frere  Jacques,  reveillez  vous  ! 

Henry  (rising).     It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  conquer  the  kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much  French. 
What  do  they  sing,  my  lord  ? 

Warwick.        The  song  is  of  a  tardy  priest. 
Henry.  It  is  appropriate. 

Wanvick.        There  is  some  more,  my  liege. 
The  choir  sings — 
Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon,  Les  messieurs  font  comm:  ca, 

L'on  y  passe,  Ton  y  danse,  Les  dames  font  comm'  ca, 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon,  Les  abbes  font  comm'  ca, 

L'on  y  danse  lous  en  rond.  Les  soldats  font  comm'  ca, 

Les  buveurs  font  comm'  ca, 
Les  gamins  font  comm'  ca. 

(  While  they  sing,  dancers  move  across  the  back  of  the  stage 
in  lime  to  the  music  like  a  living  frieze.) 
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SCENE    II. 
The  High  Altar  in  the  Cathedral. 

(Music  Enter  from  the  R.  the  Archbishop  and  his  /rain.  They  take  up  their 
positions.  Henry,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  other  noblemen, 
enters  from  L.  and  takes  up  a  position  at  the  Altar.  Then  Katharine  enters 
R.  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  and  others  and  stands  beside 
Henry.     The  Archbishop  comes  forward.) 

(During  the  singing  of  the  song  "  Sur  le  pont  d' Avignon  " 
the  dancers  pantomime  the  "  Gentlemen,"  the 
"Ladies,"  the  "Abbots,"  the  "Soldiers,"  the 
"Drunkards,"  the  "Rascals." 

After  Scene  I,  before  the  curtain,  a  group,  suitably  attired, 
dance  a  French  Pava?ie. 

Scene  II  is  entirely  spectacular  and  is  accompanied  by 
"  ceremonial"  music  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
fanfare,  especially  at  the  entrances  of  Henry  and 
Katharine.) 
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King  Lewis. 

Queen  Margaret. 
Kin;*  Leivis. 

Queen  Margaret 

Wanvick. 


JEpisofce  4 

IRiehavb  Beville— XLbe  last  of  the  Barons 
anb  Xovb  of  the  flfoanor  of  Walthamstow 

TKe  following  Scene  is  from  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VI — Third  Part. 

SCENE- France.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

{Flourish.  Enter  Lewis,  the  French  King,  and  Lady  Bona,  attended.  The 
King  to*«  /m  rfafe  ,■  then  enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
and  the  Eari.  of  Oxford.) 

What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our  presence  ? 

(Enter  Warwick,  attended.) 
Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest  friend. 
Welcome,  brave  Warwick  !     What  brings  thee  to  France? 

(Descending  from  /:is  star,.     Queen  Margaret  rises  ) 
Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise  ; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 
From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sov'ieign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person  ; 
And  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity  ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  il   thou  vouchsafe  to  giant 
That  virtuous  lad)    Bona,  thy  lair  sister, 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 
If  that  go  forward,  Henr)  s  hope  is  done. 
Warwick  (to  Bona).     And,  gracious  madam,  in  our  king's  behalf, 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sov'reign's  heart  ; 
Where  fame,  late  ent'ring  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 
King  Lewis,  and  lady  Bona,  hear  me  speak. 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.      His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity; 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice, — 
That  Henry  liveth  still;  but  were  he  dead, 
Vet  here  prince  Edwi  ,  king  Henry's 

Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour. 
Injurious  Margaret  ' 

Ami  why  not  queen ? 
Because  thy  fathei   Henry  did  usurp; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 
Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against  thy  liege, 
Whom  thou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush? 
Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame  !    leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 


Queen  Margaret. 


Queen  Margaret. 


Warwick. 

Prince. 
Warwick. 

Oxford. 


Wanvick. 
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Oxford. 


Warwick. 
King  Lewis. 

Queen  Margaret. 
King  Lewis. 


Warwick. 
King  Lewis. 
Warwick. 

King  Lewis. 


Warwick. 

King  Lewis. 
Bona. 


King  Lewis. 

Prince. 

Queen  Margaret. 

King  Lewis. 


Warwick. 
Queen  Margaret. 


King  Lewis. 
Messenger. 


Oxford. 


Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 

My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere 

Was  done  to  death  ?   and  more  than  so,  my  father  ? 

No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 

This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

And  I  the  house  of  York. 

Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  Oxford, 

Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 

While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words  bewitch  him  not  ! 

{Retiring  with  Prince  Edward  and  Oxford.) 
Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  conscience, 
Is  Edward  your  true  king?    for  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 
Thereon  I  pawn  mine  credit  and  mine  honour. 
But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 
The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 
Then  farther,  all  dissembling  set  aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

Such  it  seems 
As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 
Your  grant  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine  :  — 
{To  Warwick.)     Yet  I  confess,  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 
Then,  Warwick,  thus,— our  sister  shall  be  Edward's; 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness, 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 
To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  King. 
Deceitful  Warwick  !  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 
And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret  : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, 
Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 
Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease, 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings  ! 
I  will  not  hence,  till,  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  false  love ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

{A  horn  sounded  within.) 
Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

{Enter  a  Messenger.) 
My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you, 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague  : — 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty : — 
{To  Margaret)  And,  madam,  these  for  you :  from  whom  I  know  not. 

{They  all  read  their  tetters.) 
I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
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Prince. 

King  Lewis. 
Queen  Margaret. 
IVanuick. 
King  Lewis. 


Queen  Margaret. 
Warwick. 


Queen  Margaret. 
Warwick. 

Bona. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Bona. 
Wanvick. 
King  Lewis. 


Queen  Margaret. 
King  Lewis. 


Bona. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Warwick. 


Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps,  as  he  were  nettled : 

I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 

Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?     And  yours,  fair  queen  ? 

Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhop'd  joys. 

Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 

What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Grey  ? 

And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  and  his, 

Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 

Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner? 

1  told  your  majesty  as  much  before  : 

This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 

King  Lewis.  I  hereby  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven, 

And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 

That  I  am  clear  of  this  misdeed  of  Edward's  ; 

No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me ; 

Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 

My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 

Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 

Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 

Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  ? 

And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 

Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour  : 

And,  to  repair  my  honour,  lost  for  him, 

I  lure  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry: 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 

And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor: 

I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 

And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd  my  hate  to  love ; 

And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults. 

And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 

So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend, 

That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 

With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 

I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 

Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd 

But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen? 

Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry  live, 

Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 

My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen's  are  one. 

And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 

And  mine  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Margaret's. 

Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolved 

You  shall  have  aid. 

Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 

Then,  England's  messenger,  return  in  post, 

And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, 

That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 

To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 

Thou  seest  what's  past ;  go  fear  thy  king  withal. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside, 

And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong  : 

And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long, 

There's  thy  reward,  be  gone. 
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lEpisobe  5 

(Beorcje  flDonouy— XThe  jfounbev  of  the 
Grammar  School 

SCENE. — The  Schoolroom  of  the  Grammar  School,  Walthamstow,  about  1540. 

(Battus,  Slip,  Nathaniel,  Holofernes,  Pippo  and  other  schoolboys  are  seated 
with  their  books  in  front  of  them.  In  a  "desk,"  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
is  the  Monitor,  Nous. 

Battus  gives  Slip  a  sly  dig  and  mutters  to  him  with  a  mischievous  look  on  his  face. 
Nous  turns  on  them.) 

Nous.  Ah,  see,  now  thou  art  caught.     Dost  thou  not  confess  it  ? 

Battus.  Truly,  good  Nous,  we  confess  it  frankly,  but  we  spake  no  words  that  have 

any  harm  in  them. 

Nous  {pompously).     What  didst  thou  prattle  about  ?     I  heard  something  but  I  know  not 
what.     Was  it  about  breakfast? 

Slip  {very  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded).     That  is  it.     We  spake  about  our  break- 
fast, because  the  servant  did  not  give  it  us  in  time. 

Nous.  Nor  is  there  any  great  harm  in  that,  truly,  but  they  are  idle  words {he  is 

delighted  at  such  a  chance  of  lecturing,  but  further  remarks  are  cut  short  by  the 
entry  of  Sir  John  Hogeson,  the  pedant,  aged  40,  portly,  and  ivith  some 
appearance  of  culture). 

All  {standing).     Salve,  magister. 

Pedant.  Salvete,  pueri.     {They  sit.). 

Mind,  Nous,  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  turn  Latin  into  English. 

Notts.  I  do  mind,  master.     {This  he  says  a  little  too  eagerly.) 

Pedant.  Read  the  Latin  of  thy  author  to  me,  then. 

Nous.  "  Quocirca  si  reditum  in   hunc  locum  desperaveris,  in    quo   omnia    sunt 

magnis  et  praestantibus  viris,  quanti  tandem  est  ista  hominum  gloria,  quae 
pertinere  vix  ad  unius  anni  partem  exiguam  potest  ?  " 

Pedant.  Indeed,  Nous,  thou  readest  well  for  one  of  thy  years.   Do  thou,  Battus,  and 

thou,  Slip,  repeat  the  passage.     {They  repeat  it  rapidly.) 

Very  good  ;  now,  Holofernes,  Pippo — wipe  thy  nose.  {He  does  so,  on  his 
sleeve,  with  a  wry  look.)  Fie,  on  thy  sleeve  !  Where's  thy  muckinder  that 
thy  grandmother  gave  thee  ?     Well,  say  on,  say  on. 

Holofernes  {bringing  up  book  to  Pedant,  so  as  to  look  at  it  as  long  as  possible.)      Pree, 
master,  what  word's  this  ? 

Pedant.  Thou  dolt,  thou  ass. 

Holofernes  {hastily  shutting  book.)        Quocirca  si  reditum  in  hunc  locum  desperaveris, 
in   .   .   .   in   .   .   .   {He  stops  short). 

Pedant  {sharply).     In  what,  sir  ? 

Holofernes  {brightly)  .  .  .  desperaveris  in  whatsir  .  .  . 

Pedant  {enraged).     In  what,  sir  !  in  quo — 

Holofernes  {catching  at  it)  desperaveris  in  quo  omnia  sunt  magnis,  et,  et  .  .  . 

{He  looks  bewildered.) 
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Pedant.  Et  !     What's  next  ? 

Holof ernes  (blandly).     Et  whats  next. 

Pedant  (in  a  furious  temper).  Why,  thou  ungracious  child,  thou  barnacle,  thou  simple 
animal  !  Nous,  snare  him,  take  him  up,  hold  him  up,  I  say  !  (A  violent 
struggle  ensues.  At  length  Holofcrnei  is  hoisted  on  Nous1  back,  while  Slip 
and  Nathaniel  hang  on  his  legs.  The  Pedant  is  about  to  administer  punish- 
ment with  his  birch  when  there  enter  Sir  George  Monoux,  the  Vicar,  the 
Sexton  and  the  Parish  Clerk.) 

Vicar.  Be  merciful,  good  master. 

Monoux.  I'll  sue  his  pardon  out. 

Pedant.  He  is  reprieved  ;  and  now  (turning  to  boys)  salute  the  gentlemen.     (./// 

stand :  then  slowly  resume  their  seats.) 
Monoux.  Good  day,  Sir  John  !     How  fares  it  with  thee  and  thy  pupils? 

Pedant  (with  a  look  of  feigned  regret).     Passing  well,  sir.     But  boy.  now  .ire  in  nowise 

what  they  were  these  many  years  ago  when  we  were  young. 

Monoux  (consolingly).  Youth  lacks  prudence  now  !  But  let  us  hope  he  gains  in  learning 
what  he  lacks  in  common  wisdom.  (He  sits  in  chair  offered  him.)  Latin  is 
a  fair  tongue.     Are  thy  pupils  diligently  instructed  in  it  ? 

Pedant  (pompously).  Sir.  indeed,  at  the  very  moment  of  your  entry,  I  was  instructing 
them  most  carefully  therein.  (Severely)  Nous,  read  aloud  those  lines 
which   thou  wast 

Vicar  (interrupting).  Prithee,  a  moment.  Let  thy  pupils  say  their  Latin  prayers 
together.     Methought  I  did  detect  an  error  in  the  Creed  hist  morning. 

Pedant  {whose  pride  is  some-chat  hurt).      Worthy  Father,  perchance  thou  wast  thyself  in 

error  .   .   . 
Monoux.  Enough,  sirs.     Let  one  of  the  boys  say  the  Creed  aloud,  that  I  may  hear 

and  judge. 
Pedant.  Battus,  begin  now  and  satisfy  our  worthy  visitor  with  thy  learning. 

Battus  (in  a  piping  voice).  Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem  Creatorem 
caeli  el  terrae  et  in  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  ejus  unicum,  Dominum 
nostrum  :  qui  conceptus  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  natus  ex  Maria  virgine,  passus 
sub  Pontio  Pilato,  crucifixus,  mortuus  et  sepultus  .  .  . 

Monoux.  That  is  good,  thou  mayest  sit  now.     (To  Pedant)  Do  they  each  receive 

sound  learning  in  all  things  spiritual? 

Pedant.  Thou  mayest  rest  assured,  good  sir,  'tis  as  sound  as  any  that  hath  ever  yet 

been  taught  ...  No  heresies,  or  false  and  contrary  creeds. 

Vicar.  They  are  well  instructed  and  heartily  repeat  their  prayers,  both  night  and 

morning. 
Monoux.  Come,  let  me  hear.     'Tis  a  great  delight  to  hear  young  boys  repeat  their 

prayers.     (Battus  stands). 

Battus  (in  a  still  more  piping  voice).     In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen. 

Pedant.  Next,  Slip,  thy  Pater  Noster. 

Slip  (stands  up  quickly  and  recites  at  great  speed).     Pater  Noster  qui  es  in  caelis,  sanctifi- 
cetur  nomen  tuum  ;  adveniat  regnum  tuum  :  Gat  voluntas  tu.i,  sicul  in  i 
et  in  terra.      Panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.      Et  dimitte 
nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostris.     Ft  ne  nos 
inducas  in  tentationem  :  sed  libera  nos  a  main.     Amen.     (He  then  sits.) 

Vicar.  Thou  hast  said  well. 

Monoux.  Truly,  thou  hast  a  ready  wit,  a  quick  tongue,  and  overmuch  of  breath. 


Pedant  {triumphantly).  Nathaniel  and  Nous,  ye  are  next ;  say  your  Ave  boldly,  that 
Sir  George  may  hear. 

Nat.  and  Nous  (?wt  keeping  together).  Ave,  Maria,  gratiae  plena;  Dominus  tecum  ;  bene- 
dicta  tu  in  mulieribus  et  benedictus  fructus  ventris  tui,  Jesus.  Sancta 
Maria,  Mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis 
nostrae. 

Pedant  (interrupting).  Sit,  ye  have  said.  (In  a  tone  of  Uriah- Heep-like  humility  to 
Monoux)  Beseeching  thy  pardon,  most  excellent  sir,  as  thou  mayest  guess, 
this  pupil  here  (pointing  to  the  dejected  Holofernes)  is  most  unworthy  of  any 
attention.  He  hath  neither  sense  nor  manners,  for  he  maketh  grave  errors 
in  his  Creed  and  wipeth  his  nose  upon  his  sleeve. 

Monoux  (good-humouredly).  A  sorry  case,  indeed,  that  one  should  be  so  backward  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  talent  (looking  round  with  an  air  of  admiration) .  But  still, 
no  matter ;  when  we  come  again,  doubtless  he  will  have  made  greater 
advance. 

(Rising)  May  I  thank  thee,  Sir  John,  and  thy  good  pupils,  that  ye  work 
so  well  and  so  readily  and  with  such  fine  result.  Certainly,  this  school  will 
see  many  a  fair  day  in  years  to  come,  if  they  who  teach  and  learn  make 
such  great  progress ;  (in  a  lower  tone)  A  moment,  Sir  John.  (He  fakes 
Pedant  and  whispers  a  fetv  words  in  his  ear.) 

Pedant  (coming  forward  and  addressing  boys  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  doubt  as  well 
as  pleasure)  Good  Sir  George  hath  graciously  requested  that  ye  should 
have  a  holiday  to-morrow,  so  that  ye  can  play,  and  talk,  and  remember  the 
good  deeds  of  your  Founder.  ( There  is  an  approving  murmur  among  the 
pupils. ) 

Monoux.  I  will  now  leave  ye  to  work  in  peace 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  us  all  ...  . 

The  Boys  {standing).     Good  day,  Sir  George. 

Pedant  (flatteringly,  with  a  low  bow.)  Much  honoured  are  we  all  by  this  thy  happy  visit. 
(Exeunt  Monoux,  Vicar,  Sexton,  Parish  Clerk.    School  continues  as  before.) 
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lEpisobe  <3 
flfea^  Da^  IRevete 

SCENE — Village  Green  in  Walthamstow,  not  ear  from  the  Parish  Church. 

(Curtain  rises  on  a  scene  of  revelry,  like  a  fair.     May-day  festivities  already  in 
progress.) 

Song.       Staines  Morris,  sixteenth  century  traditional  air, 
arranged  by  Percy  Fletcher. 

Danck.     To  same  music. 

(At  conclusion  of  dance,  May  Queen  is  crowned.) 

Revellers,    including    Fool,    Hobby-horse   and    Dragon 
chatter  and  frolic. 

Pedlar.     (Words  from  "  Bartholomew  Fair" — Ben  Joitson). 

Have  you  any  corns  on  your  feet  and  toes  ? 

Yea,  yea  ? 

I'll  cure  them. 

Buy  a  mouse-trap,  or  a  tormentor  for  a  flea. 

Buy  some  ginger-bread  ? 

Ballads,  Ballads  !  Fine  new  ballads. 

Hear  for  your  love  and  buy  for  your  money. 

The  Fool.  Silence  for  my  Lord  of  Misrule,  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Hairs. 
Prince  of  Purpoole,  Archduke  of  Maypolia  and  Hawthorn  Day:  Duke 
of  High  and  Nether  Holborn  :  Marquis  of  St.  Botolph's  in  the  City  and 
of  St.  Mary's,  Walthamstow:  Count  Palatine  of  Islington,  Kentish  Town 
and  Hackney-in-the-Marshes,  Knight  of  the  Most  Heroical  Order  of  the 
Dance  and  Sovereign  of  the  Same 

Lord  of  Misrule.   My  Lords  and  Ladies Here's  our  May-day.  I  have  no  tongue 

to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  only  my  foot. 

That  says  :  Come  strike  up.  Foot  it  featly  and  quickly. 

(Dance :  "  Come  a-rnaying.") 

Lord  of  Misrule.  More  music.  Come.  If  the  music  overcome  not  melancholy,  I  shall 
quarrel ;  and  if  they  suddenly  do  not  strike  up,  I  shall  presently  strike  ye  all 
down 

A.  I  come  to  dance,  not  to  quarrel.     Come.     What  shall  it  be  ;  "  Rogero  "  ? 

B.  No— we  will  dance  "  The  Beginning  of  the  World." 

C.  I  love  no  dance  so  well  as  "  John,  come  kiss  me  now." 

D.  No.     We'll  have  "The  Hunting  of  the  Fox." 

E.  "  The  Hay  "  !    "  The  Hay  "  !    There's  nothing  like  "  The  Hay  "  ! 

Lord  of  Misrule.     I  have  said,  do  say  and  will  say  again 

(Interruption.)     Every  man  agree  to  have  it  as  Harry  saith  ? 
Content !  !  ! 

Lord  of  Misrule.     It  hath  been  :  it  is  now,  and  it  shall  be 

All.  What,  my  Lord,  what  ? 

Lord  of  Misrule.     The  Morris  Dance. 

Now,  strike  up. 

(A  Dance — repetition  of  last  movement,  Staines  Morris.) 
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lEptsobc  7 
IRoger  Hscbam— 1Ro\>al  Zwtox  anb  Scbolar 

CHARACTERS: 

Princess  Elizabeth.  William  Byrd.  Servant. 

Lady  Jank  Grey.  Henry  VIII.  Choir. 

Roger  Ascham.  Dancers.  Two  Boy  Singers. 

Thomas   Tallis.  Attendants.  Courtiers. 

Thomas  Morley.  Page  Boys. 

SCENE— The  Library  and  Music  Room  of  Princess  Elizabeth 
adjoining  the  Chapel  Royal. 

(Small  table  and  stools,  to  right  of  stage,  for  embroidery  work  ;  book-case  ;  pen  and 
ink  ;  chess  table  ;  virginal  or  draped  piano  ;  viols  ;  manuscript  music.  Sound 
of  Choir  chanting  in  distance.  Tallis,  Morley,  and  Byrd,  seated  at 
table— pile  of  manuscript  music  before  them.     They  try  over  "  Tallis'  Canon.") 

Servant  (enters  with  two  boys.)     More  boys  for  the  choir,  sirs,  my  master,  Roger,  heard 

them  singing  in  Walthamstow. 
isl  Boy.  Prithee,  good  masters,  let  us  go,  we  have  done  no  harm. 

Morley.  Have  no  fear,  my  lads,  we  want  you  to  sing. 

Come,  try  this.     (Gives  each  a  sheet  of  music  manuscript.)     'Tis  a  canon  ! 
Do  you  know  what  a  canon  is  ? 
2nd  Boy.  Yes  Master,  it  goes  off  bang  ! 

Tallis.  Nay,  not  that  sort.     This  is  a  song  of  joy.     (pointing)     Take  ye,  the  first 

voice,  and  (pointing  to  Second  Boy's  manuscript)  take  ye  the  tune  when 
it's  four  notes  old.     (Both  boys  try  Tallis'  Canon.) 
Morley.  Well  done  !  Get  thee  down  to  the  Janitor. 

Tallis.  Here  conies  my  friend  Roger  with  the  Princess  and  her  train,  and  lo  ! — The 

King  ! 

(Roger  presents   Morley,  Tallis,  and  Byrd   to   the 
King   and  Princess   whilst  Attendants   and 
Page  Boys  dance  a  short  country  dance.) 
Roger  Ascham  (on  left  knee,  presents  his  book  on  "  Arche/y.")     I  prithee,  Royal  Master, 

accept  this  little  gift  as  a  token  of  my  great  regard. 
The  King  (looking  at  book).     Sport  !  By  my  troth,  the  patronage  of  a  King  will  I  bestow 

upon  thee. 
Princess  Elizabeth  (tripping  forth).      My  Ascham  !   (turning  lo  the  King)     Pray  let  him 
read  us  a  little.  (The  King  hands  book  to  Roger.) 

Roger  Ascham  (opening  book).     Methinks,  much  time  that's  spent  in  watching  games  is 
sloth.     (Turning  over  a  few  leaves.)     Much  evil,  is  ignorance  bumping  its 
head  in  the  dark.     What  think  ye  my  illustrious  pupil  ? 
Princess  Elizabeth.     Thou  art  right ! — and  now  for  a  song. 

(Solo   Attendant   trips  forward  and  sings  "It  was 
a  lover  and  his  lass"  and  "May  is  the  month  for 
Maying " — Chorus  and  all   Characters  join  in 
"  With  a  hey,  etc") 
Princess  Elizabeth.     What  a  glorious  tiling  is  song  !     My  thanks  to  all,  adieu. 
Roger  (coming  fonvard,  bends  on  left  knee).     Pardon,  my  lady,  we  crave  the  honour  of  your 
ladyship's  presence  at  our  revels  at  Salisbury  Hall,  this  night  a  week  hence. 
Princess  Elizabeth.     It  pleaseth  me  well,  good  even  friends,  adieu. 

(The  King  and  Courtiers  followed  by  Roger  Ascham 
and  the  Princess  and  her  train  move  off  to 
a  stately  slow  march.) 
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Episobe  8 

* 

(Beetle  (Bascoigne— poet  Solbiev  anb 

Courtier 

SCENE    I. 
The  Stateroom,  Greenwich  Palace.      New  Year's  Day,  1576. 

(Elizabeth,  enthroned,  surrounded  by  her  courtiers,  who  include  Raleigh, 
Leicester,  Bedford,  Gilbert,  and  Frobisher.  Two  ladies-in-waiting 
are  on  the  Queen's  right,  and  one  sits  on  a  stool  at  her  feet.  An 
entrance  guarded  by  two  gentlemen-at-arms.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  the 
courtiers  are  discovered  in  conversation  with  the  Queen,  and  we  break 
in  on  Raleigh's  speech ) 

Raleigh.  but  why  discuss  the  stars  ?     Have  we  not  the  fairest  in  all  the 

firmament  here  before  our  eyes  ....  shedding  a  radiance  upon  us  lesser 
satellites,  so  enveloping  that  we  come  and  go  upon  the  stage  of  life  much 
as  the  winking  stars  flicker  in  the  night  sky  ?  And  we  can  do  little  else  but 
circle  round  and  round  in  a  vain  attempt  to  gild  the  sun  with  our  paltry 
songs  and  verses.     Alas  !  our  efforts  can  do  nought  to  add  a  greater  lustre 

to  that  which  already  is  so  lustrous (Bows  low) 

Elizabeth  (obviously pleased).  Heyday!  Sir  Walter,  we  sometimes  think  thou  art  little 
better  than  a  knave  and  poltroon,  and  would  take  little  harm  from  the 
ducking-stool  on  Golder's  Green  !  But  .  .  .  .  we  think  your  too  apt 
similes  and  rhyming  compliments  are  like  to  be  put  sadly  in  the  shade. 
Thou  hast  heard,  perchance,  of  one,  a  poet  and  satirist-— and,  aye,  a  goodly 
soldier,  too — whose  shafts  are  like  to  split  in  twain  your  pretty  speeches. 
We  speak  of  George  Gascoigne,  of  Walthamstowe— on  Lea — a  fair  village 
with  loyal  citizens  and  goodly  pastures— and  to-day  we  have  commanded 

his  attendance  here  at  Court  to  wait  upon  our  pleasure 

(A  stir;  enter  Gascoigne,  ushered  in  by  one  of  the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms.  In  his  character  of  warrior 
and  poet  he  -wears  a  szvord,  and  carries  a  hand- 
somely-bound book  in  his  right  hand) 

(continuing)  and  see  he  follows  on  our  words  like  the  play  upon 

the  prologue. 

(Gascoigne  bends  upon  his  left  knee  before  the  Queen, 

and  with  the  gorgeous  book  extended  in  his  right 

hand  thus  addresses  the  Queen  : ) 

Gascoi;;//,-.        I    have  travelled  in  hot  haste  from  Walthamstowe  in  obedience  to  your 

most  gracious  summons,  and  am  o'erwhelmed  at  the  honour  so  bestowed 

upon  my  poor  head.    May  it  please  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty  to  receive 

this  book  ?     Your  acceptance  will  make  me  proud  beyond  dreams.     Tis 

the  "  Tale  of  Hemetes  the  Heremyte,"  written  in  four  languages,  all  well 

known  to  Your  Majesty  and  composed  at  my  poor  house  in  Walthamstowe. 

I  would    humbly  pray  that  Your  Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased   to 

command  my  humble  services  in  poesy  as  in  war,  for  I  trust  that  this  loyal 

heart  I  bear  shall  serve  Your  Majesty,  lady  without  equal,  as  may  become 

me  best  in  field,  in  town,  in  Court,  and  anywhere. 
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Elizabeth  {again  obviously  gratified).  We  are  graciously  pleased  to  receive  this  gift  We 
have  heard  of  your  prowess  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  we  were  vastly 
amused  by  your  masque  at  the  Ken il worth  Revels.  We  desire  to  see  you 
always — Tarn  Marti  quam  Mtrcurio.  Rise,  Master  Gascoigne,  and  go 
thy  way  to  that  fair  town  of  Walthamstowe  that  we  know  so  well. 

(Gascoignk,  evidently  pleased  with  his  gracious  reception, 
bows,  and  retires  from  the  Royal  Presence!) 

Elizabeth,  A  goodly  man,  forsooth.  A  judge  of  men  and  women — and  with 
a   seasoned    wit   besides. 

(Exit,  in  stately  procession  across  stage  to  left  exit.) 


SCENE    II. 

Gascoigne,  Writing  in  "  His  Pore  House  at  Walthamstowe" 

(A  wainscoted  room.  On  one  wall  an  arquebus  with  powder  and  shot .  on  the  other, 
many  books,  with  pen  and  ink.  The  Gascoigne  Arms  and  Motto  are 
displayed,  and  'lam  Marti  quam  Mercurio  are  ever  before  him. 
Time,   late   afternoon!) 

Gascoigne  (ceases  -writing  and  reads  his  stanza).     Sing  lullabies  as  women  do  with  which 
they  charm  their  babes  to  rest,  .... 

(Gascoigne,  interrupted  by  sound  of  singing  without. 
Enter  his  stepson,  Nicholas  Breton,  singing 
"  In  the  Metry  Month  oj   May.") 

\n  !    Nick,   thou   hast  a   fine  clear   voice,  and   it  doth  please  me 

mightily  to  see  thee. 

Breton.  Thine  own  words,  father  !     They  are  fitting  to  sing  on  this  sweet  May  Day. 

Gascoigne.        Yea  !  and  it  doth  warm  my  heart  that  I  have  given  pleasure  by  my  words. 

Perchance  the  youth  of  England  will  remember  me.     For  them,  in  truth, 

have  I  culled  the  many  flowers  from  the  garden  of  Poesy.     Come  !  but  let 

me  tell  thee  of  these  writings  of  mine. 

(Gascoigne  points  to  books  and  breaks  into  verse,  while 
Nicholas  goes  to  inspect  books.) 

I  wrought  a  Glasse  wherein  each  man  may  see 

Within  his  mind  what  cankered  voices  be. 

My  Doomsday  Drum  from  sin  doth  you  awake 

For  honest  sport  which  doth  request  the  wit. 

That  for  you  a  Book  of  Hunting  writ. 

These  few  books  are  daily  in  your  eyes, 

Perhaps  of  worth,  my  fame  alive  to  keep. 

Yet  other  works,  I  think  of  more  emprise, 

Coucht  close  as  yet,  within  my  coffers  sleep. 
Breton.  Yea,  father  !     I  know  some  of  these  treasures.     But  (pointing  to  arquebus, 

arms,  etc.)  tell  me  also  something  of  these,  I  prithee. 

Gascoigne.        Ah  !  my  son  !     They  recall  the  days  of  knightly  adventure,  when   I   fought 

the  battles  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  Low  Countries 

(Sounds  of  approaching  horses.) 
....  But,  who  comes  ? 

i  Nicholas  retires  to  summon  mother.     Enter  Kai 
Gilbert,  Frobishek.) 

....  Welcome,  friends.     (Shakes  hands.) 

Raleigh.  We  are  right  glad  to  see  thee  again,  George. 

Frobisher.         Yes,  to  see  thee  before  I  depart  the  North  wi  5t 
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Gilbert.  And  I,  too,  am  about  to  depart  overseas — perchance  to  India — if  good  luck 

attend  me.     So  I  am  come  to  pay  my  adieux,  my  friend. 

Gascoigne.  All  for  the  glory  of  England  and  Her  Majesty.  A  good  cause  in  which  to 
risk  our  lives.     I   thank,  thee,  Raleigh,  for  thy  intercession  at  Court  on 

my  behalf. 

Raleigh.  So  now  {pointing  to  table)  thou  art  at  peace  here  in   the  fair  countryside, 

quietly  following  Her  Majesty's  behests.     Verily,  my  friend,  thy  name  is 
famed  at  Court,  and  all  the  gallants  favour  thy  rhymes. 

Gascoigne.  Come  then,  let  us  celebrate  this  foregathering.  (Enter  wife,  with  ale.) 
Let  me  present  Mistress  Gascoigne,  who  adds  her  welcome  to  mine. 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  (curtsies).     I  bid  ye  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Raleigh,  Frobislur,  Gilbert  (raising  tankards).  To  thy  good  health,  mistress,  and  thy 
husband's  prosperity.  (Singing  is  heard  without ;  they  listen.) 

Gascoigne.        My  evening  hymn  !     How  sweet  it  sounds  ! 

(Children  sing  hymn  off  stage,  enter  and  cross  stage.) 
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JEpisobe  9 

Samuel  Ipep^s— fl>nnce  of  IDiarists— 
H  Courtly  IDfsitor 

Mr.  Samuel  I'kpys  visits  Mrs.  Brown   \i   Walthamstow. 

Curain  rises  on  Mrs.  Brown,  baby,  nurse,  maid,  Sir  William  Penn, 
Sir  William  Batten,  Lady  Batten,  Mrs.  Pepys,  Mrs.  Jordan  and 
Mrs.  Shipman. 

Mrs.  Brown.     Mr.  Pepys  is  late — I  expected  him  long  ere  this. 

Sir  William  Penn.      Possibly  delayed  by  the  King's  business,  Madam. 

Lady  Baen.  King's  business,  Sir  William,  forsooth,  I  \v;nrant  me  His  Majesty  has  no 
business  but  pleasure.  Lud  !  'tis  common  knowledge  that  even  while  the 
guns  of  the  Dutch  were  heard  on  the  Thames,  Charles  was  at  supper  with 
my  Lady  Castlemaine  at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's  and  they  were  all 
mad  for  the  hunting  of  a  poor  moth.  {Enter  Mr.  Pepys.) 

Mr.  Pepys.  Pardon  this  delay,  friends.  A  little  matter  concerning  the  testing  of  mine 
eyes  detained  me.  Faith  !  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you  all,  mighty  glad, 
upon  my  soul!  {Crossing  to  baby.)  Ah,  you  rogue!  John  Brown  is  it? 
Odd  Zooks,  your  godfather  would  have  been  mightily  proud  methinks  had 
it  been  Samuel  Brown. 

Mrs.  Pepys.      One's  enough,  husband  !  one's  enough. 

But,  lud,  man,  hast  forgotten  the  purpose  of  our  visit  to  Walthamstow — to 
yield  our  christening  present  to  Master  Brown  here.  {Draws  from  pocket 
six  silver  spoons.) 

Mrs.  Shipman.  Methinks  your  baby  is  mightily  well  protected  by  the  British  Fleet, 
Mistress  Brown,  with  godfather  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  His  Majesty's  chief 
naval  administrator,  and  godfather  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  gallant 
hero  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  William  Penn.  A  sorry  protection  these  times,  Mistress  Shipman,  with  our  ships  put 
by — crews  disbanded — and  money  which  should  have  been  spent  on  stores, 
shipbuilding,  and  repairs,  squandered  on  the  courtiers. 

Mrs.  Shipman.     Truly  a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Pepys.  Lud  !  How  it  vexeth  me  when  I  bethink  me  of  the  taking  of  the  "  Royal 
Charles "  by  the  Dutch.  Nothing  but  carelessness  lost  that  ship.  The 
Dutch  with  but  a  boat  of  nine  men  took  her  and  found  not  a  man  aboard 
her.  Zounds  !  it  hath  devilishly  vexed  me  to  have  200  seamen  clambounng 
before  the  Navy  Office  with  their  tickets,  and  no  money  to  pay  them.  Pox 
on  it !     Want  of  money  in  the  Navy  puts  everything  out  of  order. 

Sir  William  Penn.  What  can  you  expect  ?  The  King  has  lavished  money  on  his 
favourites  that  should  have  been  spent  on  sailors'  wages.  Small  wonder 
that  many  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  take  service  with  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Pepys.  Ay,  marry  that  is.  Perish  me  !  you're  in  the  right,  Sir.  And  nobody  to 
mind  the  business  of  the  Navy  but  myself! 

Mrs.  Brown.  Enough,  enough  gentlemen,  of  these  serious  matters.  Methinks  we  are 
all  ready  for  a  venison  pie,  hot  from  London. 

Mr.  Pepys.       Egad,  Madam,  'twas  ever  a  favourite  dish  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Pepys.      Samuel  hath  many  favourite  dishes.     A  loin  of  mutton,  fried,  with  sauce 

of  onions,  sausages  and  fritters,  a  barrel  of  oysters,  a  salmon,  or  perchance 

a  chine  of  beef.     A  cap — 
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Mr.  Pepys.       Nay,  wife,  husht. 

(Momentary  silence.) 

Mr.  Pepys.  I  did  see  a  sad  sight  in  Drury  Lane  this  morning — much  against  my  will — 
two  or  three  houses  marked  with  a  red  cross  upon  the  doors  and  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us "  writ  there.  'Tis  the  first  of  the  kind  that  to  my 
remembrance  I  ever  saw. 

Sir  William  Batten.  God  help  the  poor  creatures.  I  heard  say  in  the  Coffee  House 
yesterday  that  the  mortality  bill  this  week  hath  risen  to  112  from 
43  last  week. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Methinks  this  talk  of  the  plague  makes  sorry  conversation  for  a  merry 
feast. 

Mr.  Pepys.       Ay,  marry  that  is  so. 

Lady  Batten.  Have  you  found  time  to  visit  the  playhouse  lately,  Mr.  Pepys. 

Mr.  Pepys.  'Slife,  Madam,  the  drama  and  music  are  more  to  me  than  meat  and  drink, 
and  that  is  saying  something,  eh,  Mrs.  Pepys  ? 

Mrs.  Brown.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Dryden's  "  Maiden  Queen  "  at  Duke's  ? 

Mr.  Pepys.  Egad,  Madam,  and  the  part  played  by  Nell  Gwynne  I  never  hope  to  see 
equalled  by  man  or  woman.  A  mighty  pretty  jade  is  Nelly  !  {Starts  as 
sees  wife's  eyes  fixed  on  him.)     You  kissed  her  too,  love. 

Mrs.  Brown.  Was  His  Majesty  present  ? 

Mr.  Pepys.  La  bless  you  !  Yes,  with  the  Duke  of  York.  I  was  mightily  pleased  I  had 
donned  my  new  shag  purple  gown  with  gold  buttons  and  loop  lace. 
I  bethink  it  suits  me  better  than  my  white  suit  with  silver  lace  coat,  or  my 
camlet  cloak  with  gold  buttons  or  my  silk  suit,  or  my  jackanapes  coat  with 
the  silver  buttons,  or  my  coloured  camlet  tunic  with  my  flowered  tabby  vest 
with  the  gold  lace  at  the  bands. 

All  the  Ladies.     Hoity,  toity,  Mr.  Pepys  !  What  a  vain  man  you  are  grown. 

Mrs.  Shipman.  I  hear  His  Majesty  was  highly  delighted  to  hear  that  his  grave  fellow  of 
the  Admiralty  was  a  writer  of  sweet  ditties.  What  is  your  latest 
composition  ? 

Mr.  Pepys.       Allow  me,  Madam.  (Recites.) 

Beauty  retire,  thou  dost  my  pity  move, 
Believe  my  pity  and  then  trust  my  love. 

All  the  Ladies.     Play  it  to  us,  prithee  do,  Mr.  Pepys. 

Mr.  Pepys.  I  shall  be  mightily  pleased  to  do  so.  I  am  glad  that  in  the  pother  of 
attending  to  mine  eyesight  I  did  not  leave  my  flageolet  behind.  Ladies, 
shall  we  retire  ?  Mine  hands  do  long  to  perform  on  this  much  beloved 
instrument. 
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lEpisobe  10 

IRicbaub  XTuvpin,  Ibfebwasman,  anb  otber 
Cav>altev$  of  tbe  IRoab 

CHARACTERS: 

Old  Man  \  _  Bombastic  Gentleman.  Heavy  Rustic. 

Feasant 
Two  Young  Men         I     .  Lady  of  Haughty  Mien.  Young  Woman. 

Three  Young  Women  I  Elegant  Young  Gentleman.  Matron. 

Stage  Coachman.  Nervous  Gentleman.  Richard  Turpin. 

Guard.  Timid  Lady.  Tom  King. 

Company  of  Highwaymen. 

(Enter  an  old  man,  obviously  nervous  and  carrying  a  lantern.  Meets  a  parly  of 
merry  young  people.  Upon  recognising  the  young  folk  the  old  man  regains  his 
composure. ) 

ist  Young  Man.     Why,  Master  Oldfield,  where  be  ye  goin'  at  this  hour? 

Old  Man.  The  goodwife's  won'erful  sick  again,  and  I'm  off  to  Walthamstow  to  fetch 
Dr.  Childs.  I  can  tell  'ee  I  was  fair  scared  when  I  heard  you  folks  coming, 
as  they  say  as  Dick  Turpin  and  his  varmints  are  on  the  roads  hereabouts. 

ist  Young  Woman.     Aye,  that's  true  :  and  we  heard  up  at  Copt  Hall  to-day  that  Kei 

Thomson's  servant,  Thomas  Morris,  was  shot  dead  by  Turpin  or  one  o'  they 
highwaymen,  outside  a  cave  at  High  Beach. 

2nd  Young  Man.  'Tis  bad  times  we're  livin'  in,  for  sure.  I  think  I'll  go  along  with  'ee, 
Muster.     No  doubt  the  good  doctor  '11  give  us  a  lift  back  in  his  gig. 

Old  Man.         Thanks,  that's  kind  o'  ye,  now. 

ist  Young  Alan.     Well,  we'll  bid  you  good-night,  then. 

2nd  Young  Woman  {calling  over  her  shoulder  as  they  move  off).  I'll  call  and  tell  Mrs. 
Oldfield  that  you've  got  company  on  the  road  ;  'twill  no  doubt  comfort  her. 

(Exit.) 
(Enter  Coaching  Party.) 

Bombastic  Gentleman.  Disgraceful,  my  good  fellow,  disgraceful  state  of  the  roads  !  This 
is  the  second  time  this  year  I've  travelled  in  a  coach  that  has  broken  a  wheel. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  pockets  the  toll-gate  fees  ;  they  are  certainly  nut 
used  to  repair  the  highways. 

Lady  of  haughty  mien.     'Tis  very  provoking,  to  be  sure,  Sir  ;  but  this  is  neither  the  I 

nor  the  place  for  useless  complaining.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  if 
the  coachman  directed  us  to  the  nearest  inn.  We  must  have  shelter  while 
the  wheelwright  does  his  work. 

Nervous  Gentleman.     Yes,  yes,  the  nearest  inn,  my  man  !    Send  the  guard  for  help.      I 

ladies,  you  know — it  is  a  trying  experience  for  them.  Besides,  on  this  road 
there  is  a  possibility  of  highwaymen. 

Elegant  Gentleman.  Highwaymen,  egad  !  I  must  confess,  were  it  not  for  the  ladies, 
I  should  enjoy  an  encounter  with  Turpin. 

Coachman.       Well,  there's  the  Maypole  at  Chigwell,  or  the 

(Enter  Highwaymen,  with  pistol-  levelled  at  group  , 
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Turpin.  Well  met,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  and  now  to  continue  the  good  work  that 

our  splendid  roads  have  already  begun  for  us,  we  will  trouble  you  to  hand 
over  your  valuables.  My  comrade  Tom  and  I  are  quite  ready  to  relieve 
you  of  them. 

Elegant  Gentleman  (who  has  already  drawn  a  bag  from  his  pocket,  tosses  it  to  Turpin). 
Gad-zooks,  you're  welcome  to  all  I  have.  Tis  only  a  fool  would  carry 
much  with  him  on  the  King's  highway. 

{Takes  snuff  and  offers  box  to  TURPIN,  who  ignores  it.) 
Ah,  forgive  me.  Nick  !     In  faith,  I  forgot  you  have  both  hands  full. 

Turpin  (to  Bombastic  Gentleman,  who  is  spluttering  and  choking  in  impotent  rage). 
Come  along,  Sir,  come  along,  your  turn.  Don't  stand  hesitating,  but  stump 
up  the  coriander  seed. 

Bombastic  Gentleman  (handing  over  hag  of  money).  Insolent  gallows  rogue  !  Bah!  You 
shall  suffer  for  this. 

Matron  (to  Tom  King,  as  she  parts  with  a  purse).  I  am  going  to  Walthamstow  to  visit 
my  daughter  ;  that  is  all  I  have  ;  must  you  take  it  from  me  ? 

Tom  King.  Madam,  it  grieves  me  to  do  it,  but  necessity  demands  ;  and  remember,  it 
is  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Turpin  (to  Haughty  Lady,  who  has  been  giving  him  a  wordless  challenge  during  the  Matron's 
speech).  And,  now,  madam,  'tis  well  you  hurry  :  this  night  air  will  spoil 
your  beauty.  (Lady  continues  to  regard  him  disdainfully,  but  does  not  make 
any  move.     Turpin  moves  pistol  menacingly  nearer.) 

Would  you  rather  my  pistol  did  the  work  ? 

Lady  (removing  brooch  and  rings).  You  cowardly  wretch  ;  may  it  not  be  long  before  you 
swing  at  Tyburn. 

(Highwaymen,  with  levelled  pistols,  begin  to  back  towards  horses.) 

(Curtain.) 
EPILOGUE. 
Dick  Turpin's  Cave  at  High  Beach. 
(Company  sit  or  stand  about  in  groups.     Enter  Turpin  and  King.) 

Turpin.  Good  evening,  comrades. 

Company.         Ev'nin',  Cap'n. 

One  of  the  Company.     Any  luck  on  the  roads  to-night? 
Turpin.  Aye,  the  best ;  so  pass  the  tankard  and  let's  have  a  song. 

(Solo  and  Chorus.) 

Solo. — It's  of  a  fearless  highwayman  a  story  I  will  tell, 

His  name  was  William  Brennan,  and  in  Ireland  he  did  dwell ; 
And  upon  the  Sibbery  mountains  he  commenced  his  wild  career, 
Where  many  a  worthy  gentleman  before  him  shook  with  fear. 

Chorus. — Bold  and  undaunted  stood  bold  Brennan  on  the  moor ; 
Brennan  on  the  moor  !  Brennan  on  the  moor ! 
Bold  and  undaunted  stood  bold  Brennan  on  the  moor. 

(Curtain.) 
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Eptsobe  U 
Benjamin  Disraeli— "li)ouno  lEnolanb" 

CHARACTERS: 

Isaac  Disraeli  {Father  of  Benjamin).  Mrs.  Cogan  {Wife). 

Benjamin  Disraeli.  A  Narrator  (hi  full  Court  Dress). 

Rev.  Eliezer  Cogan  {Principal of  Essex  Hall).       Boys  of  the  School. 

Richard  Cogan  {His  son).  Domestic  Servants. 

SCENE — The  Scene  in  each  Tableau  remains  the  same,  viz., 
The  Courtyard  of  Essex  Hall,  Walthamstow. 

{From  the  audience  a  spectator  would  appear  to  be  looking  totvards  the  angle  formed 
bv  two  adjacent  walls.  The  wall  on  the  right  has  a  doorway,  the  main  entry 
to  the  school  building.) 

TABLEAU    I. 

{The  curtains  are  closed  but  a  spot  light  reveals  the  Narrator,  in  full  court  dress, 
facing  the  audience  from  the  centre  of  the  foreground.      The  subject  of  the  first 
tableau  is  introduced  by  the  following  Prologue.) 

Narrator.  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold,  of  Youth,  and  of  one  with  ideals  so  rare  and  spirit 
so  strong  as  to  destine  their  possessor  to  uplift  men  in  a  common  tie 
of  brotherhood  and  reverence  for  their  land  ! 

On  a  fair  September  morning,  a  hundred  years  ago,  Essex  Hall,  on  Higham 
Hill,  was  agog  with  the  news  of  a  new  pupil.  Eager  groups  of  boys  ceased 
from  their  play  to  behold  his  arrival,  and  even  the  servants  paused  awhile, 
to  note  one,  in  every  respect  well  groomed  and  confident  of  himself, 
Benjamin  Disraeli  ! 

{The  Narrator  disappears  between  the  curtains  which  now  open  and  reveal  the  scene 
already  mentioned.  Groups  of  boys  are  playing  marbles  and  tops ;  the 
Rev.  Eliezer  Cogan  comes  from  the  schoo,  and  -calks  towards  the  left  of  flu- 
stage,  while  Mrs.  Cogan  appears  at  the  door.  The  boys  realise  that  the  new 
pupil  has  arrived  and  they  leave  their  games  to  crcnt'd  behind  the  procession 
that  now  proceeds  across  the  stage  to  the  school  door.  First  come  Isaac 
Disraeli  with  the  Rev.  Eliezer  Cog  an,  followed  by  Benjamin  Disraeli 
and  a  young  assistant  master,  Richard  Cogan.  Benjamin  is  extra- 
ordinarily well-dressed  and  the  pupils  comment,  -with  gestures,  on  his 
appearance.  He  returns  their  looks  boldly  and  stalks  on  into  the  school.  At 
the  door,  Mrs.  Cogan  lays  a  luiud  on  Benjamin's  shoulder  and  smiles  gently 
on  him  ;  he  returns  the  smile  with  a  bow  and  even-  appearance  of  gratitude. 

After  gazing  for  some  moments  after  young  Disraeli,  the  boys  return  to  their  tops. 
A  spot  light  illumines  the  figure  of  the  Narrator,  who  appears  from  the  left 
iving  of  the  stage.  The  other  lights  are  faded  out  to  enable  the  boys  to  make 
their  exit.) 
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TABLEAU   II. 

Narrator.  A  few  months  have  passed  and  a  new  life  has  unfolded  itself  before  the  gaze 
of  our  young  hero.  Although  not  a  brilliant  pupil,  he  shows,  already,  signs 
ot  his  future  power  as  a  leader  of  men.  In  his  verses  and  poems,  he 
opened  to  bis  admiring  fellows  a  new  world  of  romance.  They  repeated 
bis  words  and  bis  phrases,  and  he,  in  turn,  fondly  imagined  himself 
a  Commander  or,  delightful  thought,  even  a  Prime  Minister  with 
plans  to  discharge. 

(The  Narrator  returns  to  the  wing,  the  lights  are  faded  in  again  and  the  scene, 
which  is  unchanged,  revea  ■  Pi  B  \ei.i,  little  changed  from  his  first  appearance, 
•  ept  that  he  appears  to  enjoy  a  rather  pleasant  sense  of  leadership.  /A 
enters  from  the  door  of  the  school,  grasping  several  manuscripts  in  his  hand. 
Proceeding  to  the  middle  of  the  stage  he  unfolds  a  sheet  oj  paper  which  he 
scans.  Disraeli  is  eagerly  followed  by  a  group  of  youngsters,  their  attitude 
changed  from  scorn  to  the  deepest  admiration.  They  group  themselves  round 
him  as  he  points  to  certain  parts  of  the  script.  A  smile  flits  over  1  > 
face  and  it  is  refllected  in  their  own  appearance  of  unfeigned  admiration,  as 
they  nudge  each  other.  Suddenly  they  disperse  to  the  corners  of  the  Stage  as  he 
strikes  a  pose.  A  moment  later  Benjamin  is  galvanised  into  inactivity,  and 
the  gaze  of  all  becomes  concentrated  on  the  appearance  of  gentle  Mrs.  Cogan 
from  the  right  of  the  stage.  She  smiles  graciously  on  DlSRAELl  who  bo. 
a  courtly  manner.  Mrs.  Cogan  passes  into  the  school  and  DlSRAELl  lapses 
into  contemplation.  His  companions  realise  the  change,  and,  forming  into 
small  groups,  they  move  off,  some  into  the  building  and  others  to  the  sides, 
occasionally  casting  sidelong  looks  at  their  pensive  leader.  Disraeli  s/oudy 
sits  on  a  form,  contemplating  a  scene  in  his  mimFs  eye,  which  evidently  affords 
him  infinite  satisfaction  for  he  is  seen  to  smile  happily.  The  lights  fade  and 
the  Narrator  reappears  as  before?) 

TABLEAU  III. 

Narrator.  Ten  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  Eternity  of  Time,  but  to  Disraeli  they  were 
milestones  in  a  steady  advance  to  the  realisation  of  his  youthful  dreams.  The 
pleasant  retreats  of  Essex  Hall  and  the  land  of  "Let's  Pretend "  are  left 
behind  as  our  hero  grapples  with  the  problems  of  life,  but  always  his  boyish 
ideals  remain  to  spur  him  on  to  lead  his  nation  onwards.  {The  lights  are 
now  faded  in,  slowly).  On  just  such  a  day  .is  in  September,  ten  years 
before,  Disraeli  left  the  world  of  Politics  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Essex 
Hall  and  the  friends  of  bis  youth. 
(Disraeli  is  seen  to  enter  from  the  left  and  walk  slowly  across  the  stage.  He  is 
thoughtful,  contrasting  strangely  with  his  smart  travelling  clothes.  A  vision 
of  Mrs.  Cogan  is  faded  in,  in  a  dark  corner  if  the  s: 

So,  as  he  reflects,  there  courses  through  bis  mind  a  vision  of  one  he  once 

loved (Dimly,  like  spirits,  all  the  characters  of  the  first  tableau 

appear  in  the  background  and  parade  across  the  stage.)     Old  friends  and  old 

acquaintances  are  here  again.     (Disraeli  kneels) and  as  he  | 

for  the  suffering  millions  of  his  land.  Voting  England  is  born  before  his 
eyes,  like  a  beautiful  dream.  (Disraeli  rises,  his  eyes,  which  glow  with 
a  new  light,  turned  heavenward.  The  lights  brighten  during  the  next  and 
final  remarks  of  /he  Narrator.)  For  a  generation  yet  unborn,  there  shall 
be  a  land  of  hope,  all  glorious  in  its  splendour,  and  peopled  by  a  nation, 
prosperous  and  happy. 

(All  the  characters  reverently  stand  bareheaded  while  E/\ 
"  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  "  is  >.. 

{The  curtain  slowly  descends.) 
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Eptsobe  12 
William  flDords— "®ur  Greatest  flfcan" 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter  Narrator   with  bannerette.     Dress,  present  day. 
Advances  to  centre  of  stage  with  bannerette  down  and  reversed. 

Narrator.  We  now  present  to  you  "  The  Life  of  William  Morris " — disciple  of 
Chaucer,  lover  of  Romance,  Craftsman  and  Artist,  and  withal  a  worthy 
citizen  of  Walthamstow. 

(Retires  to  back  of  stage,  a  little  to  right.) 

Incident  i.  —A  Vision. 

Enter  William  Morris,  middle-aged,  sits  at  table  placed  in  central  position  of  stage,  a  little 

to  the  rear.     Books,  paper,  pens. 

Incident  2. — Boyhood. 

Enter  William   Morris   as  a  young  boy,   carrying  one  or  two  books,  pauses   to  sit  cross- 
legged  and  reads.     His  brothers  and  sisters  pass  in  two  groups  across  stage,  carrying  single- 
sticks, harness,  fishing-rods,  embroidery.     Morris  passes  off  the  stage  reading. 

Incident  3. — Morris  at  Oxford. 

Enter  two  young  men: — Canon  DlXON,  poet,  FAULKNER,  mathematician. 

Faulkner  (speaking  to  Dixon).     How  Morris  seems  to  know  things,  doesn't  he  ? 

Enter  Edward  Burne  Jones,  William  Morris. 

Burne  Jones  (to  others).     He's  a  great  poet. 

Others.  Who  is  ? 

Burne  Jones.    Why,  Topsy  (pointing  at  Morris). 

(Morris  produces  poem  and  all  pass  offstage  round 
Morris  reading  poem.) 

Incident  4. — The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  William  Morris. 

Enter  Burne  Jones  carrying  Stained  Glass. 
,,      Webb  „         Furniture. 

,,      Morris  „         Designing. 

,,      Faulkner  and  two  Sisters  ,,         Painted  Tiles  and  Pottery. 

„      Mrs.  Morris  and  Sister  ,,         Embroidery. 

„       Others  „         Wallpaper,  Chintzes,  Ornamental  Lettering, 

Carving  in  Wood  and  Stone,  Tapestry, 
Dyeing. 
All  take  positions  across  stage  and  in  unison  say: — 
We  present  to  you  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  William   Morris. 

(Morris,  from  chair  in  rear,  passes  hand  across  face  and  slowly  surveys  his  handiwork?) 

(Returns  to  seat  with  a  smile  while  others  pass  off  the  stage.) 

Incident  5. — Tableau,  "  Fellowship  is  Life." 

Narrator  advances  to  front  of  stage — half  turns  to  William  Morris,  who  rises  slowly 

and  passes  off  stage. 
Retires  to  right  of  stage  as  curtain  rises  for  above. 
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epilogue 
Zbe  Coming  of  the  Charter 

TABLEAU    I. 

The  SCENE. —  The  Curtain  rises,  disclosing  the  Symbolit    Figures    oj    "  Relij 

"Education,"    '  CivL    Pride,"  "  Justice,1'  "Fellowship?  and  "  You/A."*    "Youth" 
in  the  centre.      With  "  Religion  :'  stand  RALPH  DE  Ti  iNl*  and  HKNRY  MAYNARD. 

With  " Justice,"  J ohn   Ball.     With  " Education,     R  ■  nam/  c;eorgk 

GASCOIGNt/tf/;^  REV.  E.COGAN*     With"  Civic  i  MONOUX.* 

\\ '  ith"  Fellowship,''  William  Morris.*    With  "Youth?  children  from  Waltham- 
stow  Schools. 

'Accompanied  by  characters  from  the  previous  Episodes. 

Ralph  de  Ton/  advances  and  says.  In  me  see  the  Toni  Family,  first  holders  of  the  Manor 
of  Wilcumestou  alter  the  Conquest;  first  in  honourable  warfare;  first  in 
courageous  adventure  ;  first,  above  all,  as  church  builders  and  champions 
of  religion.  (Affixes  family  device  to  our  Coal  of  Arms.) 

John  Ball.  I  espouse  Justice,  without  which  Religion  is  but  a  name  and  a  shadow. 
All  men  are  of  equal  worth  if  they  will  to  be  so  :  all  have  an  equal  right  to 
what  life  can  give  worth  having. 

Sir  George  Monou.x.  .Merchant,  Alderman,  Lord  Mayor  am  I,  and  dweller  in  Waltham- 
stow.  I  represent  (  ivic  Pride.  In  my  days  were  your  roads  put  in  good 
order,  your  Church  restored,  your  aged  housed,  your  children  taught,  and 
your  water-supply  improved. 

(Affixes  family  device  to  our  Coal  oj  Arms.) 

Roger  Ascham.  The  Schoolmaster  am  I,  teaching  many  things.  Yet  teach  I  most 
enduringly  when  I  show  that  gentleness  is  more  effective  than  punishment 
with  children. 

George  Gascoigne.  Among  the  first  of  satirists  will  you  find  me.  In  Walthamstow 
I  wrote  my  poems.  In  them  I  showed  my  contemporaries  their  faults. 
Look  in  my  mirror  ;  you  shall  learn  to  better  yourselves. 

Henry  Maynard.  Life!  how  uncertain  art  thou!  Death!  how  sure!  Therefore,  for 
the  beautifying  of  God's  house,  for  the  instruction  of  his  little  ones,  for 
the  compassionate  aid  of  his  necessitous  poor  will  I  provide]  that,  as  I  have 
cared  for  Christ's  religion  and  His  children.  He  will  not  desert  me  in  my 
latter  end.     1  stand  for  Christ  and  His  flock. 

(Affixes  supporters  to  our  Coat  of  Arms.) 

Eliezer  Cogati.     A  century  ago,  Walthamstow  was  given   a  notable  place   in    nan 

education.     Firmly  built  upon  first  principles,  young  folk,  poor  and  rich 
alike,  were  taught  the  nobli  of  their  generation.     May  every  child 

in  the  town  speak  well  of  me  and  of  William  Wilson.    Their  parent 
may  praise  our  names. 
William  Morris.    I  am  "  Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time."    Yet  throughout 
the  centuries  this  I  know  to  be  true,  and  this,  as  artist,  craftsman,  poet, 
I  teach — The  best  survives, 

"  It  is  the  meaner  part  that  dies  "  ; 
In  this  true  progress  lies. 

(Affixes  legend  to  cur  Coat  of  Arm 
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The  Symbolic  Figures  now  speak. 

Education.     The  very  spring  and  root  of  honesty  and  virtue  lie  in  the  felicity  of  lighting 
on  good  education.—  Plutarch. 

Justice.  Whoever  fights,   whoever  falls, 

Justice  conquers  evermore. — Emerson. 

Religion.        Religion  stands  on  tip-toe  in  our  land. — Herbert. 

Youth.  Youth  with  swift  feet  walks  onward  in  the  way ; 

The  land  of  joy  lies  all  before  his  eyes. — Frances  Anne  Kemble. 

Fellowship.    Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men. — Leigh  Hunt. 

{Curtain.) 

TABLEAU    II. 

The  Curt, tin  rises,  disclosing  a  number  of  children,  each  bearing  a  letter,  who  arrange 
themselves  to  represent  the  words,  "  The  IValthamstow  Charter."  Youth  holds 
the  Charter  aloft  and  cries,  "  The  Charter/"  The  children  turn  and  cry  simul- 
taneously, "  The  Charier  I "     Each  then  speaks  in  order : — 

T     This  notable  landmark  in  Walthamstow's  progress. 
H     Happy  augury  of  the  days  that  shall  be. 
E      Encouraging  local  patriotism. 

W  Welcoming  workers  for  Walthamstow's  welfare. 

A  Advising  :  Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

L  Leaving  each  to  decide  what  he  can  and  will  do. 

T  Testifying  to  the  public  spirit  of  many  citizens. 

H  Holding  up  their  example  to  others. 

A  Ascribing  honour  to  meritorious  work. 

M  Making  the  future  depend  upon  us  all. 

S  Suggesting  Social  Service. 

T  Teaching  that  there  are  many  different  ways  of  rendering  it. 

O  Offering  opportunity  to  all  willing  to  serve. 

//'  Warning  us  that:  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 

C  Coming  after  many  days  and  patient  strivings. 

//  Heralding  still  greater  days  to  come. 

A  Assuming  Service,  not  Self,  the  rule  of  life. 

R  Reminding  us  that  Privilege  and  Responsibility  go  together. 

T  Telling  us  to  make  the  achievement  of  others  the  stepping-stone  to  personal  effort. 

E  Endeavouring  to  enlist  the  interest  of  all  in  their  town. 

R  Rewarding  their  labours  by  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  well-doing. 

The  Mayor  enters  and  gives  a  one  minute  address. 

The  Audience  stands  whilst  Orchestra  plays  the  "Civic  March. '■ 

CONCLUSION. 
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©fffcial  Ascription  of  tbc  Hnnorial  Bcarincis 
of  tbc  ffiorougb  of  TUflaltbamstow 

ZU'lllS.  Argent  a  Maunch  Gules  on  a  Chief  Azure  a  Seamew  volant 
between  two  Anchors  Argent. 

Gl'CSt.  Upon  a  Mural  Crown  Or  a  Dove  Azure  beaked  and  legged 
Gules  winged  Or  holding  in  the  beak  a  sprig  of  Oak 
fructed  proper. 

Supporters.  On  the  dexter  side  a  Stag  and  on  the  sinister  side 
a  Pie-bald  Talbot,  each  gorged  with  a  Wreath 
of  Oak  all  proper. 

ILefleilO.     "  Fellowship  is  Life." 


APART  from  the  fact  that  the  Coat  of  Arms  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
armorial  designing,  every  item  included  has  some  direct  reference  to 
our  town  in  bygone  times. 

The  Maunch,  or  Sleeve,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  half  of  the  shield 
was  the  insignia  of  the  Toni  Family,  and  as  a  representative  of  this  family 
was  the  first  Norman  Lord  of  these  parts,  this  piece  of  heraldry  reminds  us 
of  Walthamstow  in  Norman  days. 

The  Chief  of  the  Shield  bears  the  familiar  arms  of  George  Monoux, 
further  emphasized  in  the  Bird  with  the  Oak  twig  in  its  Beak,  which  forms 
the  Crest  of  our  new  Arms.  These  remind  us  not  only  of  Walthamstow  in 
Tudor  times,  but  of  a  very  worthy  citizen  whose  benefactions  are  well  known 
throughout  the  town.  Monovians,  and  others  interested,  may  notice  that  the 
ground  colour  of  the  Monoux  device  appears  in  blue,  not  red,  as  is  usual.  This 
change  of  colour  has  been  made  in  compliment  to  the  Maynard  Family,  whose 
supporters — the  Stag  and  Talbot — appear  on  either  side  of  our  Arms,  and 
these  features  are  introduced  to  memorialise  a  family  connected  with  Wal- 
thamstow since  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  Henry  Maynard,  whose 
bequests  to  the  Church,  the  School,  and  the  Poor  were  generous  and  noteworthy. 

The  legend,  "  Fellowship  is  Life,''  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated 
citizen,  William  Morris,  whose  place  in  art,  craftmanship  and  letters  is  already 
well  recognised,  and  will  be  much  enhanced  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  Walthamstow  Coat  of  Arms  is  therefore  something  much  more  than 
a  mere  heraldic  picture ;  it  is  a  miniature  of  the  history  of  the  town  throughout 
eight  centuries,  reminding  us  of  its  great  epochs  and  commemorating 
prominent  and  public-spirited  men  who  were  connected  with  our  township 
during  those  epochs. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  is,  in  reality,  the  story  in  brief  of  Walthamstow  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Victorian  Era. 
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3IIu0trations 


THE  publishers  of  this  book  beg  to  acknowledge  permission 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  to  reproduce  the 
half-border  design  by  William  Morris  which  embellishes  the  title- 
page,  and  to  Sir  Emery  Walker  for  assistance  in  reproducing  it. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Holt  New's 
illustration  in  Prof.  J.  W.  Mackail's  "  Life  of  William  Morris." 
The  picture  on  page  14  is  taken  from  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones's 
"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  The  original  sketches  of  these  illustrations  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  Walthamstow  Corporation. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hatley,  B.Sc,  R.D.S,,  has  kindly  drawn  the 
illustrations  on  pages  16  and  30  specially  for  this  book,  and 
the  strip  at  the  foot  of  page  12  is  reproduced  from  Quennell's 
"  Everyday  Life,"  by  permission  of  the  authors. 

The  print  of  Roger  Ascham  is  from  an  old  engraving,  and 
that  of  George  Gascoigne  appeared  first  in  the  1576  edition  of 
"The   Steele  Glas." 

Richard  Turpin's  baptismal  entry  is  taken  from  the  Parish 
Registers  of  Hempstead,  Essex,  and  the  sketch  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli   from    Maclise's   "  Portrait    Gallery." 
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